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Chats With the Editor 


The Raccoon and the Dove 


Several warm days in succession 
had given the idea that spring was about to 
arrive and many of the birds in the na- 
tion’s capital were thinking of establishing 
homes. 

One mourning dove, more diligent than 
the rest, set to work at once gathering ma- 
terials, and soon had a nest completed in a 
cedar tree near a large office building not 
far from the White House. The other birds 
were still gossiping foolishly and playing 
around when this energetic dove laid sev- 
eral eggs in her nest and settled down com- 
fortably to hatch them. 

But, alas, the sunny days came to an end. 
A heavy gray sky and a wind out of the 
northeast announced fearful news—snow 
was coming. 

The snow began to fall about ten o’clock 
on a Wednesday night. By morning the 
ground was covered several inches deep and 
the storm was still raging. 
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Mr. Vincent looked out of his office win- 
dow to see what the mother dove was doing. 
In that terrible cold, had she abandoned 
her eggs to find better shelter for herself? 
Hungry as she must be, had she gone off 
to eat? 

Mr. Vincent saw a great pile of snow on 
the nest, and the tip of the dove’s tail stick- 
ing out of one side! 

That mother dove was buried in the snow 
so that even her head was covered, yet she 
was keeping the little babies in her eggs 
warm. 

All day she protected them, and all night 
too. Friday morning she was still covered 
with snow. It had melted just enough so 
her head showed. She blinked when Mr. 
Vincent looked at her but she stayed on the 
nest. She was still there when he left the 
office Friday afternoon. 

But sometime during the weekend, we 
shall never know exactly when, tragedy 
struck the little mother. 

A raccoon living in Rock Creek Park less 
than a mile away found hunting difficult in 
the wintry weather and foraged farther than 
usual for food. 

Something led him to the cedar tree. He 
found a way up to the nest, and on Monday 
morning when Mr. Vincent looked to see 
how the bird was getting on there were 
only broken shells to tell of the tragic thing 
that had happened. Scattered feathers re- 
vealed the brave dove’s end. 

Faithful little mother. How easily she 
could have saved her own life if she had 
been willing to forget her children. 

But mothers don’t forget their children. 
They will go hungry that their children 
may have enough. They will suffer cold 
that their children may be warm. They will 
give their lives, if need be, so their children 
may live. 

Mothers all around the world do these 
things. Your mother is the same. Think for 
a few minutes about all the lovely things 
she does for you, and all the sacrifices she 
makes for you. 

Mother’s Day is coming soon. Be sure you 
do something special for your mother on 
her day to show you appreciate her love. 

But why wait till then? 


Your friend, 


ladon. Wrxwsel 





























A Flower for Mother 


By JOAN ROBINSON 


if HAD long been the custom in the 
Roberts family to buy flowers for mother 
on Mother’s Day. Sometimes the children 
bought her a plant that she could put in the 
garden. Sometimes they bought her cut 
flowers. Last year they had bought her a 
beautiful orchid corsage. 
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Mother thought orchids were the most 
beautiful flowers she had ever seen and she 
wore her orchid corsage proudly on Moth- 
er’s Day. All the children—Lauri, Ray, 
Leon, and Rosie—were very pleased too. 
For although it had been daddy’s money 
that paid for the flowers, they had had a 
part in the giving. 

“A flower gives me such a good feeling,” 
mother said. “It makes me feel relaxed 
when I am so tired I could drop. It makes 
me happy when I am weary. It seems to be 
smiling all the time.” 

Now it was almost time for Mother's 
Day again. 

“Don’t buy me flowers this year,” mother 
said to daddy one evening. “I feel that the 
money should be spent for something that 
will last longer. Rosie needs new shoes. 
Ray’s good Sabbath trousers are getting 
much too short.” 

“Ray's trousers aren’t getting short at all,” 
daddy laughed. “It is just that Ray is grow- 
ing taller.” 

“You're right,” mother agreed. “All the 
children are growing and we just can’t stop 
them. Do you know what Lauri has been 
begging for?” 

“No,” said daddy. “What?” 

“It seems that all the girls are going to 
wear nylon hose this spring.” 

“Nylon hose!” exclaimed daddy. “Little 
girls like that!” 

Mother smiled. “Sh-h. Little girls like 
that don’t like to be called ‘little girls’ when 
they're eleven.” 

“I know,” said daddy. “But can you im- 


To page 15 


“Take this and buy mother a flower,” Lauri said as 
she poured all of her savings into daddy’s hands. 
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THE MAN 
in the Dark 


By THELMA LEE OLANDER 


Moretts had a new baby, and Sister and 
I were determined to see it. But 
mother said No. 

The Moretts had sent for my mother the 
night the baby was born, and she had come 
home and regaled us with descriptions of 
his minute perfections, from the soles of his 
little pink feet to the top of his big round 
head, all covered with straight black hair. 
But Sister (she’s my cousin, really, but she 
was staying with us) and I had never seen 
him, and, as I said, we were getting very 
eager to do so. 

One Wednesday evening after the sup- 
per dishes were washed and the kitchen 
tidied up, Sister and I put our books on the 
dining table and prepared to do our home- 
work, 

Mamsie (that’s our pet name for my 
mother) was getting ready to go to prayer 
meeting, and as she buttoned her jacket she 
looked at us sternly and said, “Don’t you 
two girls go down to Moretts while I'm 
gone.” 

Here was a thought! It hadn’t occurred 
to us to go that evening, but like the little 
boy whose mother told him not to put 
beans up his nose while she was away, it 
started wheels turning in our heads. I 
looked at Sister, and there was a wicked 
gleam in her big black eyes, and the tiniest 
lift at the corners of her mouth, and I knew 
that before the evening was old we would 
be seeing Morett’s new baby! 

After Mamsie left, the only sounds 
around the dining table were those of leaves 


turning in our school books and the scratch- 
ing of our pens. Suddenly I looked up at 
Sister, and she was looking at me with that 
same bright gleam in her eyes. 

“We could get there and back before 
Mamsie comes home from prayer meeting,” 
I said, and giggled. 

“What are we waiting for?” Sister said, 
jumping up. “We'd better get started if we 
expect to be back before she is!” 

With more giggling and a great deal of 
horseplay we put our sweaters on and were 
soon out the front gate and racing up the 
sidewalk, free of homework and out for a 
lark. Mother did not allow us to go out alone 
after dark, so the novelty of the situation 
gave us a feeling of exhilaration. It was a 
soft, spring evening, with the smell of hya- 
cinths and the still sounds of night in the 
air. We sang and giggled and pranced now 
and then, but always kept in mind that we 
were working against time and that mother 
might return home before we did. 

The Moretts lived only about a mile from 
our house, so we were soon there, admiring 
the baby. He looked like any other new 
baby, I suppose—red and wrinkled and en- 
tirely expressionless—but we ohed and 
ahed over his tiny feet, his incredible finger- 
nails, and his long black hair. And we 
laughed uproariously when Mr. Morett said 
he was going to take him to a barber! 

Then we knew we'd have to go. Mrs. 
Morett wanted her husband to take us 
home in his car, but we'd had such a per- 
fectly wonderful time coming over that we 
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finally persuaded her to let us walk home. 

Sister and | felt mighty pleased with our- 
selves on the way back. We'd seen the new 
baby, we'd had a delightful evening, and 
Mamsie would never be the wiser. We sang 
and giggled and cracked jokes and were 
really very silly, but it was fun. 

And then we saw The Man! 

There was one long block that was well- 
shaded by trees, and the lights from the 
street lamps at the ends of the block were 
completely hidden. We were so engrossed 
in our silly chatter that we didn’t notice the 
man approaching. As he came opposite us 
he stopped and said familiarly, “Hello, 
girls!” 

I have always been a trusting soul, so I 
stopped, thinking perhaps we knew him, 
but Sister had no such faith in human na- 
ture. 
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Sister grasped my hand, shifted into high gear, and 
took off. She wasn't going to stay near The Man! 


She grasped my hand, shifted into high 
gear, and took off! Now Sister was built for 
speed; she was slim and rangy, and the fast- 
est girl runner I ever knew. I was (I hate to 
admit it) fat and short, built more for com- 
fort than for speed; but that night fear shod 
our heels with wings. No doubt our feet 
touched the ground once in a while, at 
least, but the only sensation I had was of 
flying a few inches above the sidewalk. 

As we turned west onto our street, the 
wings in my heels turned to lead. 

“Sis—ter!” I gasped from tortured lungs, 
“I c-c-an’t run a-a-nother s-s-tep!” 

Sister slowed down, but not much, and 
we looked fearfully over our shoulders. 
There was no movement of any kind save 
the shadow of dancing leaves in the light 
of the street lamps. 

“I guess we're safe now,” Sister said, and 
slowed down to a brisk walk. “But we must 
keep going.” And keep going we did—past 
the creamery, past the banker's home and 
the Catholic church, breaking into headlong 
flight at the slightest sound or movement 
among the shadows. 

It was two breathless and wiser girls who 
unlatched the gate of the little white house 
on Laurel Street, and as we burst through 
the front door of our home and closed it 
firmly behind us, the friendly walls had 
never seemed so safe and secure. Nothing 
had changed. Our books and papers still 
cluttered the table where we had left them, 
the lights were on, and everything seemed 
normal. But we girls knew we would never 
be quite the same again. 

We were buried in our books when 
Mamsie came in, but one look at our guilty 
faces gave us away. 

“What's the matter with you two?” she 
asked. “What has happened?” 

Then the whole sorry tale was told, the 
words tumbling over one another like a 
rockslide, and if we exaggerated a little, 
surely it was excusable. Our fright was still 
sO new. 

Mamsie listened to the inglorious end, 
and then said gravely—though I'm sure to 
this day that I saw a twinkle in her eyes, 
even though her tone was serious—“You've 
had your punishment. I won't need to give 
you any more. But after this when you are 
tempted to disobey your mother, I hope 
you'll always remember the man in the 
dark.” 


And we have! Oh, yes, indeed we have! 
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REDRUFF 


The Story of the Don Valley Partridge @ @ 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


Second of Two Parts 


LL OF Redruff’s brothers and sisters had 

gone away. He had never seen his fa- 
ther, and now his mother had left too. He 
was all alone, and winter had begun. 

Food grew scarce as winter wore on. Red- 
ruff clung to the old ravine and the piney 
sides of Taylor's Hill, but every month 
brought its food and its foes. The Mad 
Moon brought madness, solitude, and 


grapes; the Snow Moon came with rose 
hips; and the Stormy Moon brought browse 
of birch and silver storms that sheathed the 
woods in ice, and made it hard to keep one’s 
perch while pulling off the frozen buds. 
Redruff's beak grew terribly worn with the 
work, so that even when closed there was 
still an opening through behind the hook. 
But nature had prepared him for the slip- 
pery footing; his toes, so slim and trim in 
September, had sprouted rows of sharp, 
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horny points, and these grew with the grow- 
ing cold, till the first snow had found him 
fully equipped with snowshoes and ice 
creepers. The cold weather had driven away 
most of the hawks and owls, and made it 
impossible for his four-footed enemies to 
approach unseen, so that things were nearly 
balanced. 

His flight in search of food had daily led 
him farther on, till he had discovered and 
explored the Rosedale Creek, with its banks 
of silver birch, and Castle Frank, with its 
grapes and rowan berries, as well as Chester 
woods, where amelanchier and Virginia 
creeper swung their fruit bunches, and 
checkerberries glowed beneath the snow. 

Hg soon found out that for some strange 
reason men with guns did not go within the 
high fence of Castle Frank. So among these 
scenes he lived his life, learning new places, 
new foods, and he grew wiser and more 
beautiful every day. 

He was quite alone so far as kindred 
were concerned, but that scarcely seemed a 
hardship. Wherever he went he could see 
the jolly chickadees scrambling merrily 
about, and he remembered the time when 
they had seemed such big, important crea- 
tures. They were the most absurdly cheerful 
things in the woods. Before the autumn was 
fairly over they had begun to sing their fa- 
mous refrain, “Spring Soon,” and kept it up 
with good heart more or less all through the 
winter's direst storms, till at length the wan- 
ing of the Hunger Moon, our February, 
seemed really to lend some point to the 
ditty, and they redoubled their optimistic 
announcement to the world in an “I-told- 
you-so” mood. Soon good support was 
found, for the sun gained strength and 
melted the snow from the southern slope of 
Castle Frank Hill, and exposed great banks 
of fragrant wintergreen, whose berries were 
a bounteous feast for Redruff, and, ending 
the hard work of pulling frozen browse, 
gave his bill the needed chance to grow into 
its proper shape again. Very soon the first 
bluebird came flying over and warbled as 
he flew, “The spring is coming.” The sun 
kept gaining, and early one day in the dark 
of the Wakening Moon of March there was 
a loud Caw, caw, and old Silverspot, the 
king crow, came swinging along from the 
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Redruff struck the squirrel squarely on the nose. 
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All winter long, in cold winds and deep snows, the 
chickadee sang merrily, “Spring soon, spring soon.” 


south at the head of his troops and officially 
announced 
“The spring has come.” 

All nature seemed to respond to this, the 
opening of the birds’ New Year, and yet it 
was something within that chiefly seemed 
to move them. The chickadees went simply 
wild; they sang their “Spring now, spring 
now now—Spring now now” so persistently 
that one wondered how they found time to 
get a living. 

And Redruff felt it thrill him through 
and through. He sprang with joyous vigor 
on a stump and sent rolling down the little 
valley, again and again, a_ thundering 
Thump, thump, thump, thunderrrrrrrrr that 
wakened dull echoes as it rolled, and voiced 
his gladness in the coming of the spring. 

Away down the valley was Cuddy’s 
shanty. He heard the drum call on the still 
morning air and “reckoned there was a cock 
patridge to git,” and came sneaking up the 
ravine with his gun. But Redruff skimmed 
away in silence, nor rested till once more in 
Mud Creek Glen. And there he mounted 
the very log where first he had drummed 
and rolled his loud tattoo again and again, 
till a small boy who had taken a short cut to 
the mill through the woods, ran home, badly 
scared, to tell his mother he was sure the 
Indians were on the warpath, for he heard 
their war drums beating in the glen. 

Why does a happy boy holla? Why does a 
lonesome youth sigh? They don’t know any 
more than Redruff knew why every day 
now he mounted some dead log and 
thumped and thundered to the woods; then 
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strutted and admired his gorgeous blazing 
ruffs as they flashed their jewels in the sun- 
light, and then thundered out again. 
Whence now came the strange wish for 
someone else to admire the plumes? And 
why had such a notion never come till the 
Pussywillow Moon? 

Thump, thump, thunder-r-r-r-r-r-rrrr 

Thump, thump, thunder-r-r-r-r-r-rrrr 
he rumbled again and again. 

Day after day he sought the favorite log, 
and a new beauty, a rose-red comb, grew out 
above each clear, keen eye, and the clumsy 
snowshoes were wholly shed from his feet. 
His ruff grew finer, his eye brighter, and his 
whole appearance splendid to behold, as he 
strutted and flashed in the sun. But—oh! 
he was S0 lonesome now, 

Yet what could he do but blindly vent his 
hankering in this daily drum parade, till on 
a day early in loveliest May, when the tril- 
liums had fringed his log with silver stars, 
and he had drummed and longed, then 
drummed again, his keen ear caught a 
sound, a gentle footfall in the brush. He 
turned to a statue and watched; he knew he 
had been watched. Could it be possible? 
Yes! there it was—a form, another, a shy 
little lady grouse, now bashfully seeking to 
hide. In a moment he was by her side. His 
whole nature swamped by a new feeling— 
burnt up with thirst, a cooling spring in 
sight. And how he spread and flashed his 
proud array! How came he to know that 
that would please? He puffed his plumes 
and contrived to stand just right to catch 
the sun, and strutted and uttered a low, soft 
chuckle that must have been just as good as 
the “sweet nothings” of another race, for 
clearly now her heart was won. Won, really, 
days ago, if only he had known. For full 
three days she had come at the loud tattoo 
and coyly admired him from afar, and felt a 
little piqued that he had not yet found out 
her, so close at hand. So it was not quite all 
mischance, perhaps, that little stamp that 
caught his ear. But now she meekly bowed 
her head with sweet, submissive grace—the 
desert passed, the parch-burnt wanderer 
found the spring at last. 

Oh, those were bright, glad days in the 
lovely glen of the unlovely name. The sun 
was never so bright, and the piney air was 
balmier sweet than drearns. And that great 
noble bird came daily on his log, sometimes 
with her and sometimes quite alone, and 
drummed for very joy of being alive. But 
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why sometimes alone? Why not forever 
with his Brownie bride? Why should she 
stay to feast and play with him for hours, 
then take some stealthy chance to slip away 
and see him no more for hours or till next 
day, when his martial music from the log 
announced him restless for her quick re- 
turn? There was a woodland mystery here 
he could not clear. Why should her stay 
with him grow daily less till it was down to 
minutes, and one day at last she never came 
at all. Nor the next, nor the next, and Red- 
ruff, wild, careened on lightning wing and 
drummed on the old log, then away up- 
stream on another log, and skimmed the 
hill to another ravine to drum and drum. 
But on the fourth day, when he came and 
loudly called her, as of old, at their earliest 
tryst, he heard a sound in the bushes, as 
at first, and there was his missing Brownie 
bride with ten little peeping partridges fol- 
lowing after. 

Redruff skimmed to her side, terribly 
frightening the bright-eyed downlings, and 
was just a little dashed to find the brood 
with claims far stronger than his own. But 
he soon accepted the change, and thence- 
forth joined himself to the brood, caring 
for them as his father never had for him. 

Good fathers are rare in the grouse world. 
The mother grouse builds her nest and 
hatches out her young without help. She 
even hides the placeof the nest from the 
father and meets him only at the drum log 
and the feeding ground, or perhaps the dust- 
ing place, which is the clubhouse of the 
grouse kind. 

When Brownie’s little ones came out 
they had filled her every thought, even to the 
forgetting of their splendid father. But on 
the fourth day, when they were strong 
enough, she had taken them with her at the 
father’s call. 

Some fathers take no interest in their 
little ones, but Redruff joined at once to 
help Brownie in the task of rearing the 
brood. They had learned to eat and drink 
just as their father had learned long ago, 
and could toddle along, with their mother 
leading the way while the father ranged 
nearby or followed far behind. 

The very next day, as they went from the 
hillside down toward the creek in a some- 
what drawn-out string, like beads with a big 
one at each end, a red squirrel, peeping 
around a pine trunk, watched the procession 
of downlings with the Runtie straggling far 


























in the rear. Redruff, yards behind, preening 
his feathers on a high log, had escaped the 
eye of the squirrel, whose strange perverted 
thirst for birdling blood was roused at what 
seemed so fair a chance. With murderous 
intent to cut off the hindmost straggler, 


he made a dash. Brownie could not have 
seen him until too late, but Redruff did. He 
flew for that red-haired cutthroat; his weap- 
ons were his fists, that is, the knobjoints of 
the wings, and what a blow he could strike! 
At the first onset he struck the squirrel 
square on the end of the nose, his weakest 
spot, and sent him reeling; he staggered and 
wriggled into a brush pile, where he had ex- 
pected to carry the little grouse, and there 
lay gasping with red drops trickling down 
his wicked snout. The partridges left him 
lying there, and what became of him they 
never knew, but he troubled them no more. 

The family went on toward the water, 
but a cow had left deep tracks in the sandy 
loam, and into one of these fell one of the 
chicks and peeped in dire distress when he 
found he could not get out. 

This was a fix. Neither old one seemed 
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UNION PACIFIC AND THE CENTRAL PACIFIC 
RAILROADS JOINED AT PROMONTORY, 
UTAH, MAY 10, 1869, TO COMPLETE THE 
FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 

A MONUMENT NOW MARKS THE SPOT 
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to know what to do, but as they trampled 
vainly round the edge, the sandy bank caved 
in, and, running down, formed a long slope, 
up which the young one ran and rejoined 
his brothers under the broad veranda of 
their mother’s tail. 

Brownie was a bright little mother, of 
small stature, but keen of wit and sense, and 
was night and’ day alert to care for her dar- 
ling chicks. How proudly she stepped and 
clucked through the arching woods with 
her dainty brood behind her; how she 
strained her little brown tail almost to a 
half-circle to give them a broader shade, and 
never flinched at sight of any foe, but held 
ready to fight or fly, whichever seemed the 
best for her little ones. 

Before the chicks could fly they had 
meeting with old Cuddy; though it was 
June, he was out with his gun. Up the third 
ravine he went, and Tike, his dog, ranging 
ahead, came so dangerously near the 
Brownie brood that Redruff ran to meet 
him, and by the old but never-failing trick 
led him on a foolish chase away back down 
the valley of the Don. To page 16 
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HIDDEN BIBLE PEOPLE 


Puzzle Award 


By JOEY MESAR, Age 10 
Wakefield, Massachusetts 


Find the people hidden in the sentences. 

. “Let’s go West,” her father said. 

. “We're in a rut,” he said. 

. “Don’t mar your dress,’ mother commanded. 

. “Shall we go to the food mart?” Harry asked. 
. Robert owned a bell. 

. Ham and bacon are unclean foods. 
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ELECTRICITY NO PLAYTHING 


True-Story Award 


By MICHAEL GRAINGER, Age 11 
Bentley, Illinois 


Once David—my brother—and I de- 
cided to experiment with electricity. At 
first we had two wires hooked up to a small 
Christmas-tree-light socket. We would put 
flashlight bulbs in the socket and watch 
them blow up. 

After a while we could not find any more 
flashlight bulbs. So we decided to do some- 
thing else. 

This time we got a small flashlight bat- 
tery and took the paper off. Then we put the 
flashlight battery into a 110-volt electric 
socket. David turned it on and Boom! The 
whole thing blew up! 

You can be sure I will leave experiment- 
ing with batteries and electricity until I 
have someone more educated in electricity 
to help me. 
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RESCUE AT THE RIVER BANK 


True-Story Award 


By BEVERY JEAN PARSONS, Age 11 


Tulare, California 


One day my family and I went to a river 
to swim. Not knowing how to swim too 
well, I was practicing. My sister didn’t know 
how to swim so she and another girl were 
floating about on an innertube. 

After we were in the water awhile I 
heard someone screaming. I sent up a little 
prayer for help. 

Immediately I began to swim toward my 
sister Patsy and her girl friend. Soon I 
started to lose strength so I prayed again. | 
regained strength and went on. Finally, I 
reached them. 

I was all tired out so I grabbed the tube 
and right near us was a branch. I wondered 
if it was strong énough to hold us, then I 
remembered my prayer’and I took hold and 
we waited. After ages, a man walked by and 
helped us up on the bank. We were so ex- 
cited we forgot to thank him. We turned 
around and he wasn’t anywhere to be seen. 
We all thought he must have been an angel. 





A GIFT FOR JESUS 


Poetry Award 
By HELEN FREDRICKSON, Age 13 


Venice, California 


What could we give to Jesus 
That He would prize the most, 
That would, when known in heaven, 
Rejoice the angel host? 
Not gold or precious jewels 

Could such an offering be, 
These were a gift unworthy 
Of such a friend as He. 
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LITTLE BROTHER 


Poetry Award 
By ROSA ANN LANCE, Age 14 
Edwards, IIlinois 
As I lay down by my brother, 
His arm around my neck, 
| remembered all the many times 
The little boy was sick. 


1 remembered one particular time— 
It was a dark, dark night. 

Mother was pacing the floor, 
Holding my brother tight. 


Daddy had gone to the neighbor's 
To see what he could do. 

It seemed he was gone forever, 
And he was worried too. 


My sister and | were waiting 

When mother said, "Girls, pray." 
And I think that is the reason 

My brother's alive today. 


SCAMP 
First Art Award 
By PAMELA MELODY SHULL, Age 11 


Azusa, California 
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A FRIEND FOR CAROL 


First True-Story Award 


By SANDRA THORP, Age 14 
Long Island, New York 


Carol Harrison was eleven years old and 
in the sixth grade. Her father was a min- 
ister and her family had just returned from 
the mission field. 

Carol had never been to school in Amer- 
ica before so you can imagine how nervous 
she felt as she walked down the road toward 
school the first morning. The bell rang and 
she started to run. She did not want to be 
late on her first day. Her heart beat faster 
and faster as she approached the school, for 
she was very timid. 

She went inside and Miss Bird was very 
nice. She introduced Carol to the children 
and showed her to a desk. 

Carol looked around the room and no- 

To page 16 


FRITZ 


First Art Award 


By MARY LOU FORD, Age 12 
Oneida, Kentucky 
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WHEN MOTHER WAS G 


By BERTHA CROW 


pated mean mother is gone?” Dee asked 
unbelievingly when he came home 
from school and found only dad and his sis- 
ter there. “When did she go?” 

Mother had never left the family before 
and it had never occurred to Dee that she 
wouldn’t always be around. Now that she 
had gone the house seemed empty and 
lonely. And who knew what terrible things 
might happen before she got back? 

Lu’s eyes were already red from weeping. 
Even father didn’t look very happy. 

“We waited for you as long as we dared,” 
Lu said. “Of all evenings, why did you have 
to be late tonight? Mother wanted to tell 
you good-by and we thought you might have 
liked to go to the station with us to see her 
on the train.” 

“Of course I'd have liked to go to the sta- 
tion!” Dee answered. “But where did 
mother go? Can't anyone tell me a thing?” 
Dee looked hopelessly from father to Lu. 

Lu only began weeping again. Dee 
wanted to sneer, “Girls!” but he didn’t dare. 

“There’s a telegram on the table,” father 
said. “We saved it for you to read.” 

Dee dashed to the kitchen and stopped 
short at the door. From the appearance of 
the tumbled mess that greeted him, it 
seemed that mother had been gone a month 
already. The dinner dishes were not washed! 
Mother must have been too busy packing. 
But Lu could have washed them when she 
came home, he thought. She had had plenty 
of time. Dee was almost sure he would 
soon be required to do them. 

Dejected, he reached for the telegram. 

“Come quickly,” it said. “Grandmother 
very ill.” That was all. There were no de- 
tails. It was signed, “Grandfather.” 

Dee went gloomily back to father and Lu. 

“How long is mother going to stay?” he 
asked. Grandmother’s house was more than 
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a thousand miles away. Mother had never 
been that far from him in all his life and he 
didn’t like that lonesomeness he was feel- 
ing inside. 

“I don’t know exactly,” father said. “Until 
your grandmother gets better, I suppose.” 

Dee stared out the window without ac- 
tually seeing anything. He didn’t even no- 
tice Lu leaving the room until she called 
smartly from the kitchen doorway. “Dee 
Carter, you get in here right now and help 
me clear this kitchen. You might try doing 
something for once in your life without 
being told.” 

Dee groaned. That big-sister attitude of 
Lu’s was so irritating. But he might as well 
do what she said. If he didn’t, she would get 
on one of her high horses and that would 
be insufferable. _ 

He went to the kitchen. However, at the 
sight of Lu’s face streaming with tears, he 
couldn’t resist one stinging remark. “You're 
dripping like an old water faucet.” 

Before he realized what she was doing, Lu 
had dashed a glassful of dishwater into his 
face. “There, you don’t look so pleasant 
yourself,” she screamed. 

Dee was so taken by surprise he didn’t 
have time to feel annoyed. Instead, he 
laughed—which only made Lu madder. 

“You can do the dirty old dishes your- 
self,” she stormed, and flounced haughtily 
from the room. 

“Dee, you mustn’t tease your sister,” fa- 
ther said. “She misses her mother.” 

“Well, I miss my mother too,” Dee said. 
“But I’m not making everybody miserable 
about it. She’s older. I’m the one who should 
be crying, not her.” 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


The three lonely souls attacked the dishes in the 
sink. Home wasn’t right at all with mother gone. 
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“I know you miss mother,” father said. 
“We all do. But we are men and she’s a girl. 
We have to take care of her. We'll all have 
to pitch in and keep things going. We'll do 
the dishes together. I'll wash, Lu can dry, 
and you can put them away.” 

With father leading out, a semblance of 
organization was achieved and soon the 
kitchen was spotless and shining again. But 
supper had to be cooked. The bread was 














burned and the potatoes were scorched, and 
then the three lonely souls attacked the 
mountain of dishes in the sink again. The 
task finally accomplished, the “lost” Carter 
family retreated to their respective bed- 
rooms, too blue to linger longer in one 
another's presence. 

“I didn’t realize dishwashing could be 
such a nuisance,’ thought Dee as he 
sprawled his lanky legs across the bed. “And 
that’s just one of the things mother does 
three times a day.” 

He remembered the times he had com- 
plained at having to do simple little tasks 
when mother was tired. 

He knocked timidly on Lu’s door. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she said as he stepped 
hesitantly inside. 

“I’m sorry I teased you, Sis,” he said, ex- 
pecting her to lash out at him again. 











But Lu graciously rose to the occasion. 
“That’s all right, Dee. I shouldn’t have been 
so cross. I missed mother so terribly I took 
my feelings out on you.” 

Well! That was the nice side of Lu that 
he didn’t often see. 

“I was thinking ” Dee began. 

“What! You thinking?” interrupted Lu. 
“Are you ill or something?” 

“Oh, be sensible, Lu,” said Dee. “I was 
thinking this situation is as hard for father 
as it is for us. He has to go to work; we have 
to go to school. So let’s not make it any 
harder by grumbling and fighting with each 
other.” 

“O.K. by me,” said Lu. 

Lu could be very pleasant when she 
wanted to be. She could turn the charm on 
and off like a button on a radio. 

“Besides,” Dee continued, “when mother 
gets home, she’s going to be tired from 
helping grandmother. And there’s all the 
trip too. That will make her even more 
weary.” 

“What do you want me to do about it?” 
Lu demanded. 

“We could both do a lot about it,” re- 
torted Dee. “I told you I'd been thinking.” 

“What do you have in mind?” Lu asked. 

“Before we leave for school, we'll wash 
the breakfast dishes and clean our own 
rooms,” Dee said. “We have ample time 
after school to do the rest of the house. Fa- 
ther will be home to help with supper and 
we can all do the supper dishes.” 

“You have it pretty well figured out, 
don’t you?” said Lu. 

“At least we can give it a try until you 
turn up with something better.” 

“Um-m,” said Lu thoughtfully. 

“And I thought,” continued Dee, “that 
since mother is going to be tired, we might 
continue to keep house for a week after she 
gets back so she can have a good rest. That 
is, if we aren’t worn out ourselves by then.” 

“Tell me this, Dee Carter,” said Lu. “Why 
the sudden interest in keeping house? I’ve 
been picking up your dirty socks and 
straightening your lumpy bed for years. Do 
you realize we'll have to keep house for 
weeks! Maybe even a month?” 

“Mother's been keeping house for years. 
Have you ever thought of that?” 

“T'll do my part,” said Lu. “Just make sure 
you do yours.” 

Next morning Dee opened his sleepy 
eyes. He turned over and pulled the covers 
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more comfortably around his ears. But 
something was wrong with the smell being 
wafted around his nose. Burnt toast! Then 
he remembered—mother wasn’t in the 
kitchen. Lu was! 

He dressed hurriedly and few down the 
hall. 

“Late the very first morning,” Lu re- 
minded him with a grin. 

Dee smiled and set the table. “I'll learn,” 
he said. 

Their morning tasks finished, the children 
left for school only to return in the evening 
to more work that needed to be done. Some- 
how they got through the days and slowly 
the time passed. Dusting was done, floors 
were swept, beds were made. The endless 
chores seemed never to get done while Lu 
and Dee nursed twitching muscles and ach- 
ing backs. There seemed to be no time for 
rest and the nights were barely long enough 
for weary bodies to relax. 

Tired as the children were, nothing was 
left undone. The colors ran in their first 
wash and the ironing was not too neat, but 
they worked with all their might. Mistakes 
they made aplenty, but as time passed, dis- 
couragement was lost in a sense of ac- 
complishment and the work came more 
easily. 

Two weeks after she had left, mother was 
on her way home again. Grandmother was 
recovering. Lu and Dee rushed around get- 
ting last-minute things done so supper 
would be on the table when father brought 
mother from the station. A large bouquet 
in the center of the table added a decorative 
touch and lighted candles made it a festive 
occasion. There was hardly room for the 
food. 

“My, my! how lovely,” mother said as 
she stood admiring the scene with her arms 
around Dee and Lu. “Oh, but I’ve missed 
you so much. And the house looks as 
though I'd never been gone. Everything is 
spotless. I didn’t realize you children could 
keep house so well.” 

Dee and Lu were glad they had taken the 
“bull by the horns” and had come through 
with flying colors. They forgot how hard 
and strenuous the first few days had been. 
They could hardly wait for morning to 
come so they could surprise mother again. 
Father was in on the secret and carefully 
pushed in the alarm on mother’s clock when 
she wasn’t looking. 

In the morning mother met Dee in the 














hall. “I must have really overslept,” she said. 
“Father will be late to the office.” 

“He’s gone already,” Dee said innocently 
as he followed her to the kitchen. 

Mother sniffed and looked around. 
“What's been going on here?” she asked. 

Breakfast was already prepared and Lu, 
very much at home in her apron, was al- 
ready dishing it up. 

“What a delightful surprise,’ mother 
smiled as she took a bite of bread toasted a 
golden brown. 

“We're going to run things for a whole 
week, Mother,” said Dee, “and you can rest.” 

“You aren't to do a thing,” added Lu. 
“We have it all under control.” 

“Til be lost with nothing to do,” said 
mother. 

“You can read that book you've been 
wanting to read for years,” said Dee, and 
walked determinedly toward the dishpan. 








WHO IS SHE? 
By CARRIE 1. QUICK 


first is found in “HOME” and “SMILE.” 
next in “LOVE” and “TOLD.” 


Her 
Her 


Her third is found in “TRUE” and “BEST.” 
Her fourth in “HAVE” and “HOLD.” 
Her fifth is found in “SURE” and “SWEET.” 
Her last in “HEART” and “DEAR.” 


Her title is a special one, 
And you may write it here. ccs 


ANSWER 
“sYJOW | ..224S S| OUM,, 








A Flower for Mother 
From page 3 


agine what it is going to cost me to have 
to buy hose for two around here?” 

“Yes,” answered mother, “I can. That is 
why I think you had better not buy me flow- 
ers this year. Something more useful would 
be better. In fact, I am just as happy with the 
little cards the children cut and make them- 
selves, crooked though they sometimes are.” 

“Very well, dear, if you say so,” daddy 
said. “I'll talk to the children about it.” 

The children, however, were not so eas- 
ily convinced. “But mother loves flowers,” 
Lauri objected. 

“We always get her flowers!” chimed in 
Ray. 

“It wouldn’t seem like Mother’s Day if 


we didn’t get her flowers,” sighed Lauri. 

The days went by. Lauri did a lot of 
thinking. Her bank on the dresser was 
growing heavy. She still had the dollar 
Uncle Harry had sent her. And mother had 
paid her twenty-five cents each week for 
doing the dusting and she'd been saving 
the money for nearly three months. 

“I wonder just how much I do have,” she 
mused. “Maybe I would have enough to buy 
mother some flowers myself.” 

Lauri was undecided. If she did buy flow- 
ers, she would have no money to buy that 
new purse she had been wanting. “It’s not 
that mother doesn’t want flowers,” Lauri 
concluded wisely. “I know better than that, 
because nothing can make her happier or 
her eyes glow brighter than a pretty flower.” 

It was Friday afternoon when Lauri fi- 
nally decided what to do. Daddy was getting 
ready to go to the grocery store. Lauri 
thought for one fleeting moment about the 
pretty purse she had wanted; then she fixed 
her mind on mother. It was mother who 
had always given her everything she wanted. 
Lauri remembered when she was seven and 
had wanted a bike so badly. And she re- 
membered how mother had scrimped and 
saved to buy a piano when she had wanted 
to take piano lessons. Suddenly the money 
in her bank seemed a very little thing. 

“Wait, Daddy! Wait,” she called as daddy 
walked out the back door. She ran to her 
room quickly and grabbed her bank. She 
shook out all the quarters, the dimes, the 
nickels, and the pennies. She shook and 
shook until not one coin remained, and 
then she ran downstairs. 


“How much do orchid corsages cost 
the one we gave mother last year?” 
asked daddy. 

“Why-er, well-er,” stammered daddy in 
surprise. “I don’t remember.” 

“Well, here,’ exclaimed Lauri as she 
thrust all her savings into daddy’s hands. 
“Please get mother the prettiest flower you 
can find with this money. It’s all I have.” 

“Why, Lauri,” daddy protested. “You 
don’t have ‘i 

“I know I don’t have to,” Lauri broke in. 
“T just want to.” 

Daddy smiled and hugged Lauri close. 
“Little girl,” he mused half aloud. “I called 
you a ‘little girl.” Why, you are the BIGGEST 
little girl I've ever seen.” 

It so happened that Lauri’s money was 
enough to buy the orchid. I don’t know who 
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like 


she 








was happier, Lauri or her mother; but 
Mother Roberts with glistening eyes and a 
pride that far surpassed anything she'd ever 


before felt wore her orchid corsage all 
Mother's Day and all the week that fol- 
lowed. 

I believe Jesus in heaven was made ex- 
ceptionally happy that day too, because 
Lauri had discovered that it really is more 
blessed to give than to receive, especially 
when you are giving to mother. 





A Friend for Carol 


From page 11 
ticed a girl around her own age sitting near 
to her. She seemed very friendly. 

Carol thought to herself, “I’m going to 
like it here.” At lunch recess all the children 
gathered around Carol and started to ask 
questions about her and her family. All the 
children, that is, except one girl named 
Susan, and she sat in her seat with an un- 
happy look on her face. 

The next day Carol was very happy as she 
started off to school. That day the teacher 
said the children would pick members for 
the book club. Carol was chosen and so 
were Susan and a few others. Carol felt very 
happy to be in the club, for she loved to 
read. 

The bell rang. Carol rushed to her locker 
and got her coat and ran outside, for her 
mother was to take her to the market right 
away. Carol heard the sound of sobbing 
coming frem the corner of the playground 
and went to see what was causing the 
sound. It was Susan. 

“Why are you crying?” asked Carol. 

“Because,” said Susan, “I used to be the 
most popular girl in school, but since you 
came nobody pays any attention to me. You 
had so many adventures in the mission 
field.” 

“Well,” said Carol, “I am sorry. I did not 
know you felt this way.” She put her arms 
around Susan. 

“I know what!” said Carol. “Why don’t 
we ask our teacher tomorrow if we can eat 
our lunch together outside on the lawn?” 
Susan dried her tears and smiled, then went 
home. The next day Carol and Susan did 
have their lunch on the lawn. They became 
fast friends, and never again did they men- 
tion that day on the playground, for they 
had found true friendship. 
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SPRING 


Poetry Award 


By TERI LETCHER, Age 10 
Portland, Oregon 
The sun is shining so warm and bright, 
The flowers are lifting their heads to the 
light, 
The birds sing their songs to the One up 


above, & & 
Our God, who gave us these things with 


such love. 


The bees are ahumming as they fly to and fro, 
The breeze whispers sweetly so soft and 


so low, 
The wonders of springtime come only from 
One— 
The great God in heaven who gave us His 
Son. 





RIDDLE-ME-REE 


First Puzzle Award 


By ELAINE FOSTER, Age 14 
Devon, England 


My first is in~hay, but not in straw, 
My second is in oats, but not in stall, 
My third is in rose; and also in rope, 
My fourth is in sting, but not in vote, 
My fifth is in everything, also in end, 
They say that | am man’s best friend. 


ANSWER 
“OS10H :,,.20Y-2-21PPHY,, 





Redruff 
From page 9 


But Cuddy, as it chanced, came right 
along, straight for the brood, and Brownie, 
giving the signal to the children, Krrr, erry 
(“Hide, hide”), ran to lead the man away 
just as her mate had led the dog. Full of e 
mother’s devoted love, and skilled in the ™ 
learning of the woods, she ran in silence till 
quite near, then sprang with a roar of 
wings right in his face, and tumbling on the 
leaves she shammed a lameness that for a 
moment deceived the poacher. But when 
she dragged one wing and whined about his 
feet, then slowly crawled away, he knew just 
what it meant—that it was all a trick to lead 





him from her brood, and he struck at her a 
savage blow; but little Brownie was quick, 
she avoided the blow and limped behind a 
sapling, there to beat herself upon the 
leaves again in sore distress, and seem so 
lame that Cuddy made another try to strike 
her down with a stick. But she moved in 
time to balk him, and bravely, steadfast still 
to lead him from her helpless little ones, she 
flung herself before him and beat her gentle 
breast upon the ground, and moaned as 
though begging for mercy. And Cuddy, 
failing again to strike her, raised his gun, 
and firing charge enough to kill a bear, he 
blew poor brave, devoted Brownie into 
quivering rags. 

This gunner brute knew the young must 
be hiding near, so looked about to find 
them. But no one moved or peeped. He 
saw not one, but as he tramped about with 
heedless, hateful feet, he crossed and crossed 
again their hiding ground, and more than 
one of the silent little sufferers he trampled 
to death, and neither knew nor cared. 

Redruff had taken the yellow brute away 
off downstream, and now returned to where 
he left his mate. The murderer had gone, 
taking her remains, to be thrown to the 
dog. Redruff sought about and found the 
feathers, Brownie’s feathers, scattered 
around, and now he knew the meaning of 
that shot. 

Who can tell what his horror and his 
mourning were? The outward signs were 
few, some minutes dumbly gazing at the 
place with downcast, draggled look, and 
then a change at the thought of their help- 
less brood. Back to the hiding place he went, 
and called the well-known Kreet, kreet. Did 
every grave give up its little inmate at the 
magic word? No, barely more than half; six 
little balls of down unveiled their lustrous 
eyes, and, rising, ran to meet him, but four 
feathered little bodies had found their 
graves indeed. Redruff called again and 
again, till he was sure that all who could re- 
spond had come, then led them from that 
dreadful place, far, far away upstream, where 
barbed-wire fences and bramble thickets 
were found to offer a less grateful but more 
reliable shelter. 

Here the brood grew and were trained 
by their father just as his mother had trained 
him; though wider knowledge and experi- 
ence gave him many advantages. He knew 
the country so well, and all the feeding 
grounds, and how to meet the ills that harass 


PEN PALS 


Billy Deitemeyer, age 12. Sterling Road, Box 14, 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Music. 

Susie Aitchison, age 13. 1165 Orange Drive, Ox- 
nard, California, U.S.A. Riding horses, post cards, 
swimming, roller skating. 

Paul Layman, age 12. 164 Douglass Street, Port- 
land, Maine, U.S.A. Horses, skiing, radio. 

Leroy Layman, age 11. 164 Douglass Street, Port- 
land, Maine, U.S.A. Stamps, radio, horses. 

Victoria Louise Tallios, age 12. 223 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Wooddale, Illinois, U.S.A. Piano, skating, read- 
ing. 

Donny Smith, age 12. 1063 Lakeshore Road, Port 
Credit, Ontario, Canada. Post cards, used stamps, 
shells. 

Joyce Driner, age 16. Box 4929, Atlanta 2, Geor- 
gia, U.S.A. Swimming, drawing, reading, skiing. 

Linda Pacer, age 16. 1302 Greenfield Street, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, U.S.A. Swimming, music, 
sewing, dolls, reading, drawing. 








partridge life, that the summer passed and 
not a chick was lost. They grew and flour- 
ished, and when the Gunner Moon arrived 
they were a fine family of six grown-up 
grouse with Redruff, splendid in his gleam- 
ing copper feathers, at their head. He had 
ceased to drum during the summer after the 
loss of Brownie, but drumming is to the 
partridge what singing is to the lark; while 
it is his love song, it is also an expression of 
exuberance born of health, and when the 
molt was over and September food and 
weather had renewed his splendid plumes 
and braced him up again, his spirits revived, 
and finding himself one day near the old 
log he mounted impulsively, and drummed 
again and again. 

From that time he often drummed, while 
his children sat around, or one who showed 
his father’s blood would mount some nearby 
stump or stone, and beat the air in the loud 
tattoo. 

The black grapes and the Mad Moon 
now came on. But Redruff’s brood were of a 
vigorous stock; their robust health meant 
robust wits, and though they got the craze, 
it passed within a week, and only three had 
flown away for good. 

Redruff, with his remaining three, was 
living in the glen when the snow came. It 
was light, flaky snow, and as the weather 
was not very cold, the family squatted for 
the night under the low, flat boughs of a 
cedar tree. But next day the storm con- 
tinued, it grew colder, and the drifts piled 
up all day. At night, the snowfall ceased, but 
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the frost grew harder still, so Redruff, lead- 
ing the family to a birch tree above a deep 
drift, dived into the snow, and the others did 
the same. Then into the holes the wind blew 
the loose snow—their pure white bed- 
clothes, and thus tucked in they slept in 
comfort, for the snow is a warm wrap, and 
the air passes through it easily enough for 
breathing. Next morning each partridge 
found a solid wall of ice before him from 
his frozen breath, but easily turned to one 
side and rose on the wing at Redruff's 
morning Kreet, kreet, kwit. (“Come chil- 
dren, come children, fly.” ) 

This was the first night for them in a 
snowdrift, though it was an old story to 
Redruff, and next night they merrily dived 
again into bed, and the north wind tucked 
them in as before. But a change of weather 
was brewing. The night wind veered to the 
east. A fall of heavy flakes gave place to 
sleet, and that to silver rain. The whole wide 
world was sheathed in ice, and when the 
grouse awoke to quit their beds, they found 
themselves sealed in with a great cruel sheet 
of edgeless ice. 

The deeper snow was still quite soft and 
Redruff bored his way to the top, but there 
the hard, white sheet defied his strength. 
Hammer and struggle as he might he could 
make no impression, and only bruised his 
wings and head. His life had been made up 
of keen joys and dull hardships, with fre- 
quent sudden desperate straits, but this 
seemed the hardest brunt of all, as the 
slow hours wore on and found him weaken- 
ing with his struggles, but no nearer to free- 
dom. He could hear the struggling of his 
family, too, or sometimes heard them call- 
ing to him for help with their long-drawn 
plaintive p-e-e-e-e-e-t-e, p-e-e-e-e-e-t-e, 

They were hidden from many of their 
enemies, but not from the pangs of hunger, 
and when the night came down the weary 
prisoners, worn out with hunger and use- 
less toil, grew quiet in despair. At first they 
had been afraid the fox would come and find 
them imprisoned there at his mercy, but as 
the second night went slowly by they no 
longer cared, and even wished he would 
come and break the crusted snow, and so 
give them at least a fighting chance for life. 

But when the fox really did come pad- 
ding over the frozen drift, the deep-laid love 
of life revived, and they crouched in utter 
stillness till he passed. The second day was 
one of driving storm. The north wind sent 
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his snow horses, hissing and careering over 
the white earth, tossing and curling their 
white manes and kicking up more snow as 
they dashed on. The long, hard grinding of 
the granular snow seemed to be thinning 
the snow crust, for though far from dark be- 
low, it kept on growing lighter. Redruff had 
pecked and pecked at the underside all day, 
till his head ached and his bill was wear- 
ing blunt, but when the sun went down he 
seemed as far as ever from escape. The 
night passed like the others, except no fox 
went trotting overhead. In the morning he 
renewed his pecking, though now with 
scarcely any force, and the voices or strug- 
gles of the others were no more heard. As 
the daylight grew stronger he could see that 
his long efforts had made a brighter spot 
above him in the snow, and he continued 
feebly pecking. Outside, the storm horses 
kept on trampling all day, the crust was 
really growing thin under their heels, and 
late that afternoon his bill went through 
into the open air. New life came with this 
gain, and he pecked away, till just before 
the sun went down he had made a hole 
that his head, his neck, and his ever-beauti- 
ful ruffs could pass. His great broad shoul- 
ders were too large, but he could now strike 
downward, which pave him fourfold force; 
the snow crust crambled quickly, and in a 
little while he sprang from his icy prison 
once more free. But the young ones! Red- 
ruff flew to the nearest bank, hastily gath- 
ered a few red hips to stay his gnawing 
hunger, then returned to the prison-drift 
and clucked and stamped. He got only one 
reply, a feeble peete, peete, and scratching 
with his sharp claws on the thinned granu- 
lar sheet he soon broke through, and Gray- 
tail feebly crawled out of the hole. But that 
was all; the others, scattered he could not 
tell where in the drift, made no reply, gave 
no sign of life, and he was forced to leave 
them. When the snow melted in the spring 
their bodies came to view, skin, bones, and 
feathers—nothing more. 


It was long before Redruff and Graytail 
fully recovered, but food and rest in plenty 
are sure cure-alls, and a bright clear day in 
midwinter had the usual effect of setting the 
vigorous Redruff to drumming on the log. 
Was it the drumming, or the telltale tracks 
of their snowshoes on the omnipresent 
snow that betrayed them to Cuddy? He 
came prowling again and again up the ra- 
vine, with dog and gun, intent to hunt the 

















partridges down. They knew him of old, 
and he was coming now to know them well. 
That great copper-ruffed cock was becom- 
ing famous up and down the valley. During 
the Gunner Moon many a one had tried to 
end his splendid life, just as a worthless 
wretch of old sought fame by burning the 
Ephesian wonder of the world. But Redruff 
was deep in woodcraft. He knew just where 
to hide, and when to rise on silent wing, and 
when to squat till overstepped, then rise on 
thunder wing within a yard to shield him- 
self at once behind some mighty tree trunk 
and speed away. 

But Cuddy never ceased to follow with 
his gun that red-ruffed cock; many a long 
snapshot he tried, but somehow always 
found a tree, a bank, or some safe shield 
between, and Redruff lived and throve and 
drummed. 

When the Snow Moon came he moved 
with Graytail to the Castle Frank woods, 
where food was plenty as well as grand old 
trees. There was in particular, on the east 
slope among the creeping hemlocks, a 
splendid pine. It was six feet through, and 
its first branches began at the tops of the 
other trees. Its top in summertime was a 
famous resort for the bluejay and his bride. 
Here, far beyond the reach of shot, in warm 
spring days the jay would sing and dance 
before his mate, spread his bright blue 
plumes and warble the sweetest fairyland 
music, so sweet and soft that few hear it but 
the one for whom it is meant, and books 
know nothing at all about it. 

This great pine had an especial interest 
for Redruff, now living near with his re- 
maining young one, but its base, not its far- 
away crown, concerned him. All around 
were low, creeping hemlocks, and among 
them the partridge vine and the winter- 
green grew, and the sweet black acorns 
could be scratched from under the snow. 
There was no better feeding ground, for 
when that insatiable gunner came on them 
there it was easy to run low among the hem- 
lock to the great pine, then rise with a de- 
risive whirr behind its bulk, and keeping 
the huge trunk in line with the deadly gun, 
skim off in safety. A dozen times at least 
the pine had saved them during the lawful 
murder season, and here it was that Cuddy, 
knowing their feeding habits, laid a new 
trap. Under the bank he sneaked and 
watched in ambush while an accomplice 
went around the Sugar Loaf to drive the 
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birds. He came trampling through the low 
thicket where Redruff and Graytail were 
feeding, and long before the gunner was 
dangerously near Redruff gave a low warn- 
ing rrr-rrr (“danger”) and walked quickly 
toward the great pine in case they had to 
rise. 

Graytail was some distance up the hill, 
and suddenly caught sight of a new foe close 
at hand, the yellow cur, coming right on. 
Redruff, much farther off, could not see him 
for the bushes, and Graytail became greatly 
alarmed. 

Kwit, kwit (“Fly, fly”), she cried, run- 
ning down the hill for a start. Kreet, k-r-r-r 
(“This way, hide”), cried the cooler Red- 
ruff, for he saw that now the man with the 
gun was getting in range. He gained the 
great trunk, and behind it, as he paused a 
moment to call earnestly to Graytail, “This 
way, this way,” he heard a slight noise un- 
der the bank before him that betrayed the 
ambush, then there was a terrified cry from 
Graytail as the dog sprang at her. She rose 
in the air and skimmed behind the shield- 
ing trunk, away from the gunner in the 
open, right into the power of the miserable 
wretch under the bank. 

Whirr, and up she went, a_ beautiful, 
sentient, noble being. 

Bang, and down she fell—battered and 
bleeding, to gasp her life out and to lie, 
mere carrion in the snow. 

It was a perilous place for Redruff. There 
was no chance for a safe rise, so he squatted 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath Schoo! Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


Vill—Zechariah's Vision of the 


Court of Heaven 


(May 14) 


Memory VERSE: “He that toucheth you touch- 
eth the apple of his eye” (Zech. 2:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


This week’s lesson tells how through the 
prophet Zechariah the builders of the Temple 
were given an insight into what is going on in 
heaven, how God cares for His children, and 
what He is doing for them. Read the parable 
Christ told about the man who refused to wear 
the wedding garment provided by his host, in 
Matthew 22:11-14, then read the parable of 
Joshua and the garments, in Zechariah 3:3-5. 
Learn the memory verse and review it each day. 


SUNDAY 
The Man With the Measuring Line 


Open your Bible to Zechariah 2. 

For the third time Zechariah was given a 
vision to describe to the Jews. This vision 
showed them how much God was caring for 
them and for the cause to which they had de- 
dicated themselves. Read about the vision, in 
verse 1. 

As on the other two occasions, Zechariah did 
not understand the meaning of what he saw, so 
he asked, ‘“‘Whither goest thou?” Read the reply 
of the man with the measuring line, in verse 2, 
second half. 

“God had commanded that Jerusalem be re- 
built; the vision of the measuring of the city 
was an assurance that He would give comfort 
and strength to His afflicted ones, and fulfill to 
them the promises of His everlasting coven- 
ant.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 581. 
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When on the highway we see men with in- 
struments and measuring lines. we know that 
something is going to be done—a new road 
built, perhaps, or the existing one improved. So 
this vision of a man with a measuring line as- 
sured the Jews that the work of restoring 
Jerusalem and the Temple would proceed ac- 
cording to God’s plan. 

As Zechariah watched and listened he heard 
two angels talking together, and he was 
greatly cheered as he heard one say to the other, 
“Jerusalem shall be inhabited as towns without 
walls”; that is, Jerusalem is going to overflow 
its former boundaries. 

THINK how the Lord always has a message 
suited to every time and occasion. 

Pray to be able to find in the Scriptures the 
messages you need for every occasion. 





MONDAY 
Zechariah Is Shown God’s Care for His People 

Open your Bible to Zechariah 2. 

It seemed to the Jews that they were sur- 
rounded with enemies, but even as_ Elisha’s 
servant was given a vision of God’s circle of 
protection, Zechariah was shown the provision 
God has made for those who love and trust him. 
What did the Lord say He was to His children? 
Read verse 5. 

Those who did not put themselves in His care, 
however, could not hope to be saved, so He 
made an appeal to those who still remained in 
danger in ‘“‘the land of the north” (Babylon). 
Read this appeal in verses 6 and 7. 

To show how dear His children are to Him, 








and how He suffers when they suffer, the Lord 





used a striking figure of speech. Find it in verse 
8, last part. 

The expression “the 
become a popular one to show how 
someone is to one who loves him. 

The Hebrew word for apple in this verse 
“probably signifies the eyeball. The eye is ex- 
tremely sensitive to harm and of inestimable 
value to its owner. Every blow that strikes the 
saints strikes their Lord.”—The SDA Bible Com- 
mentary, vol. 4, p. 1091. 

Our Lord is very sensitive about what hap- 
pens to His children. “He that receiveth you 
receiveth me” (Matt. 10:40), Jesus said. And 
at another time He said that those who were 
kind to the afflicted were kind to Him. “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me” 
(Matt. 25:40), He said. 

Those who ill-treat His children are _ ill- 
treating Him, Christ taught. “Heaven is very 
near those who suffer for righteousness’ sake. 
Christ identifies His interests with the interests 
of His faithful people; He suffers in the person 
of His saints; and whoever touches His chosen 
ones touches Him.’’—Prophets and Kings, p. 545. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
581, par. 3, last part. 

THINK how Christ feels for us in our suf- 
ferings. 

GIVE 


apple of his eye” has 


precious 


THANKS for our sympathizing Saviour. 
TUESDAY 
Satan the Accuser 


Open your Bible to Zechariah 3. 

In his fourth vision Zechariah was given a 
view of what was happening in the court of 
heaven. Satan was very angry. Because the Jews 
as the chosen nation were to keep the knowl- 
edge of God alive on the earth he had always 
put great temptations in their way. It looked as 
though he had succeeded completely when the 
Jews were carried captive to Babylon; and now 
that some had returned and were rebuilding 
the Temple, he was very angry. He was doing 
his best to get the surrounding nations to op- 
press God’s people and stop the work. Look in 
verse 1 and see what Zechariah saw going on in 
the courts of heaven. 

The Judge was our Lord. Joshua the high 


God showed Zechariah that He always provides a wail 
of protecting angels to surround His chosen people. 
























































































priest represented Israel standing before God, 
and Satan was the accuser. 

The word Satan means “accuser.” In Rev- 
elation 12:10 he is called “the accuser of our 
brethren.” It has been Satan’s delight always to 
accuse, and he was trying to accuse the people of 
God and show up their faults. Read what the 
Lord said to Satan, in verse 2. 


“Long had Israel remained in the furnace of 
affliction. Because of their sins, they had been 
well-nigh consumed in the flame kindled by 


Satan and his agents for their destruction; but 
God had now set His hand to bring them forth.” 
—Prophets and Kings, p. 584 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 166, par. 3; p. 167 (1923 ed., pp. 169, 170). 

THINK how good it is to have an Advocate 
pleading our case in heaven. 

Pray to leave your case in the hands of that 
Advocate. 


WEDNESDAY 
Clean Garments for Filthy Garments 

Open your Bible to Zechariah 3. 

It was true that God’s chosen people had de- 
filed themselves with sin, for they had given in 
to Satan’s temptations, but Zechariah saw in his 
vision something that showed that Christ’s 
righteousness could replace man’s wickedness. 
As Zechariah looked at Joshua, representing 
God’s people, he noticed his clothes. Find what 
he was wearing, in verse 3. 

He had on filthy garments, symbolizing the 
sins of God’s chosen people. Then Zechariah 
heard a command to those who were standing 
by. Look in verse 4 and see what that command 
was. 

He watched as a wonderful change took place. 
In verse 5 read about how these heavenly at- 
tendants dressed Joshua. 

“His own sins and those of his people were 
pardoned. Israel were clothed with ‘change of 
raiment’—the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to them. The miter placed upon Joshua’s head 
was such as was worn by the priests and bore 
the inscription, ‘Holiness to the Lord,’ signi- 
fying that, notwithstanding his former trans- 
gressions, he was now qualified to minister be- 


fore God in His sanctuary.”—Teslimonies, vol. 
5, p. 469. 
Satan could accuse, but God could and did 


forgive, and in the place of the garments of sin 
He clothes His people with the glorious gar- 
ments of His righteousness. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
584, par. 2. 

THINK how gracious our Lord is to take 
away our filthy garments of sin and replace 
them with the beautiful garment of His right- 
eousness. 

Pray to accept 
righteousness. 


and wear this garment of 


THURSDAY 
Accepting Christ’s Way 
Open your Bible to Zechariah 3. 
that it is 
makes us good, but His 
told the story that you probably read in the 


Sabbath afternoon assignment—the story of the 
man who refused to wear the garment his host 


our own trying that 
righteousness, Jesus 


To show not 





provided for him (Matthew 22:11-14). Jesus 
told this story—just as God told the story of 
Joshua’s garments—to show us that we can- 


not by ourselves be clean and good. The only 
thing that can make us clean and good is 
the righteousness that Jesus provides for us 
through His sacrifice. 
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At the end of the vision the Lord of hosts 
repeated the promise He had given in dif- 
ferent ways to His people on many previous oc- 
casions. Read it in verse 7. 

This is a promise for all time and for all 
people. If we accept God’s ways and keep His 
commandments, then we shall receive His bless- 
ings and inherit eternal life. 

“Angels of God will walk on either side of 
them, even in this world, and they will stand 
at last among the angels that surround the 
throne of God.’—Prophets and Kings, p. 587. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
587, par. 2. 

TuHink! Do you pray daily for Christ to 
give you His righteousness? 

RESOLVE to walk in God’s ways and to keep 
His charge, so one day you may stand among 
the angels around God’s throne. 


FRIDAY 


Wuart or wHo in this lesson are represented 
by: 
. A man with a measuring line? 

. A righteous Judge? 

A prisoner? 

. An accuser? 

A brand plucked out of the fire? 
. Filthy garments? 

. Change of garments? 

WHAT APPEAL did God make to the Jews who 
were still in Babylon? (Zechariah 2:6, 7.) 

WHAT APPEAL did He make to all His chil- 
dren? (Zechariah 2:7.) 

Review the memory verse. 


Nous wONe . 





Redruff 


From page 19 


low. The dog came within ten feet of him, 
and the stranger, coming across to Cuddy, 
passed at five feet, but he never moved till a 
chance came to slip behind the great trunk 
away from both. Then he safely rose and 
flew to the lonely glen by Taylor's Hill. 

One by one the deadly cruel gun had 
stricken his near ones down, till now, once 
more, he was alone. The Snow Moon slowly 
passed with many a narrow escape, and Red- 
ruff, now known to be the only survivor of 
his kind, was relentlessly pursued, and grew 
wilder every day. 

It seemed, at length, a waste of time to 
follow him with a gun, so when the snow 
was deepest, and food scarcest, Cuddy 


hatched a new plot. Right across the feeding 
ground, almost the only good one now in 
the Stormy Moon, he set a row of snares. A 
cottontail rabbit, an old friend, cut several 
of these with his sharp teeth, but some re- 
mained, and Redruff, watching a far-off 
speck that might turn out a hawk, trod right 
in one of them, and in an instant was 
jerked into the air to dangle by one foot. 

Have the wild things no moral or lega 
rights? What right has man to inflict suc 
long and fearful agony on a fellow creature, 
simply because that creature does not speak 
his language? All that day, with growing, 
racking pains, poor Redruff hung and beat 
his great, strong wings in helpless struggles 
to be free. All day, all night, with growing 
torture, until he only longed for death. But 
no one came. The morning broke, the day 
wore on, and still he hung there, slowly dy- 
ing; his very strength a curse. The second 
night crawled slowly down, and when, in 
the dawdling hours of darkness, a great 
horned owl, drawn by the feeble flutter of a 
dying wing, cut short the pain, the deed was 
wholly kind. 

The wind blew down the valley from the 
north. The snow horses went racing over 
the wrinkled ice, over the Don Flats, and 
over the marsh toward the lake, white, for 
they were driven snow, but on them, scat- 
tered dark, were #iding plumy fragments of 
partridge ruffs—the famous rainbow ruffs. 
And they rode on the winter wind that 
night, away and away to the south, over the 
dark and boisterous lake, as they rode in the 
gloom of his Mad Moon flight, riding and 
riding on till they were engulfed, the last 
trace of the last of the Don Valley race. 

For now no partridge comes to Castle 
Frank. Its wood birds miss the martial 
spring salute, and in Mud Creek Ravine the 
old pine drum log, since unused, has rotted 
in silence away. 
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Juniors Look Ahead! 

Swimming . .. Stories... Hikes... 

Track and Trail... Nature Study... 
Fun Galore! 





















Let LIFE & HEALTH 
Help YOU Go to Camp! 


HERE’S HOW: Any junior boy or girl 
who sells only 10 subscriptions te LIFE 
AND HEALTH at $5.00, or 100 single 
copies at 50 cents, and turns in the full 
price to his Book and Bible House will 
be credited with $25.00 | on his: camp ex- 
pense, official uniform, : and extra ex- 
pense money. 


Write or phone your conference M V_ secretary or publishing 
department 


secretary 
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1. The nighthawk—also called nightjar, bullbat, mos- 
quito hawk, or boomer—is the slim-winged bird that 
is often seen against the sky on a cloudy afternoon 
or in the evening. 2. He is a member of the goat- 
sucker family (once thought to suck the milk of 
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goats) which belongs somewhere between the owls 
and the swifts. The nighthawk resembles the swifts, 
but some of his relatives are decidedly owllike. 3. His 
feet are small like those of the swifts and the middle 
toe carries a comb like those af the heron family. 











4. The owlet nightjar of the Australasian tropics 
looks like a screech owl, sits upright, nests in holes, 
and can turn its head 180° like an owl. 5. The slug- 
gish frogmouths, also tropical, are two feet in length 
and catch insects in their enormous yellow mouths. 











6. The giant potoo of South America sits on posts 
at night calling “poor-me-one” and catches insects 
like a kingbird, but with a mouth big enough to 
close over a tennis ball. All birds in this family have 
small bills, but the mouth opens to behind the eyes. 
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7. The poorwill is a small western edition of the 
whippoorwill, but its song has lost its “whip.” It lives 
in open desert country. 8. In 1946-50 Dr. Edmund C. 
Jaeger, of Riverside College, California, made the 
unusual discovery of a poorwill that hibernated dur- 
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ing the winters. There is evidence too that the re- 
lated swifts and hummingbirds can survive cold by 
becoming torpid. 9. The chuck-will’s-widow of the 
southeast has a mouth so big the bird has sometimes 
swallowed warblers and hummingbirds by mistake. 





